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our money, and we’d rather buy hogs where 
we won't do it at a risk.” 


A Liberty for Bondage. 

A large amount of protestation about liberty 
is done by those who are having their eye on 
certain forms of the bondage of sin which they 
crave liberty to enter into. 

But absolute liberty among the people would 
quickly be found a reign of terror, and would 
soon open all eyes to the truth that the great- 
est liberty of the greatest number requires the 
sacrifice of a share of each one’s personal free- 
dom, that liberty may be made possible as regu- 
lated by law. 

In the church we know of no liberty of the 
Spirit except as it is a liberty in and under the 
Spirit. When it ceases to abide there and to 
move only as moved thereby, the so-called 
liberty of the spirit is made to mean the liberty 
of our own spirits. This is too often confounded 
with that of the Holy Spirit. 

The most vigorous promisers of liberty in 
our religious Society, and the wide-spread 
claimants of it, seem to have combined to be- 
come servants of a bondage which is yearly 
tightening the grip of a one-man leadership 
and stated performances for worship, closer 
and closer. 

Where understandings are settled before- 
hand in large yearly meetings for worship as 
to who on the platform are the ones to be heard 
from, and the incubus of pre-arrangement thus 
stifles the old-time freedom of the Spirit in 
gospel ministry, our boasted liberty of gifts 
seems to mean liberty to suppress them. 

Where the spring of the ministry, as it is 
given to open here and there among its wor- 
shippers, is dried up or choked down by the 
substitution of a stated pastor; and where, if 
any one has an exhortation in the Spirit, the 
period is pre-empted by the set occurrence of 
words for prayer or the lesson to be read; or 
where the prerogative of deciding when the 
Spirit of praise is to arise is surrendered to a 
dictator that he may prescribe and impose the 
words to be sung, is there not a return to the 
bondage from which Friends were once eman- 
cipated? The liberty of the spirit so long 
contended for, is getting found out to be such 
monopoly, and such repression of the spiritual 
gifts of the many. This will cause a dearth of 
ministers from the true Source of supply, and 
where it is held that preaching must be con- 
tracted for, will force the alternative of looking 
for the college-made kind. 


So, and in many other particulars, the bondage 
is, as we hear it confessed by witnesses over 
wide areas, sensibly covering those under our 
name. The liberty of the spirit has largely 
meant license of the creature; and next, after 
general enthusiasm has subsided, license of a 
preacher. Because, when once the safe-guards 
of our original liberty under the Spirit are cast 
aside, the sequel to liberty for license is found 
a liberty for bondage. 

Such a state of things in many quarters has 
been developed as to raise a concern among 
thoughtful minds to institute a united Discipline 
for all the Yearly Meetings, and such code of 
regulations is well nigh completion, to be of- 
fered to several Yearly Meetings for their 
general union under it. We know not its pro- 
visions, but however wisely they may be drawn 
up, it seems safe to say that Friends in order 
to be united into one body must be united in 
the one Spirit, and except as they are held in 
the unity of the Spirit, no bond of peace will 
be found in any ecclesiastical constitution. If 
Christ were only waited on in all things to be 
Head over all things to his Church, his Spirit 
as the unwritten but ever witnessed constitution 
of his Church would transcend the virtue of 
any constitution written in the letter. To this 
one safe-guard of all true union and unity we 
would that those under our name should every- 
where recur, the immediate witness of his 
Spirit. “lt is the Spirit that beareth witness, 
because the Spirit is Truth.” And they who 
are united to the one witness of the living 
Christ are united to each other, and He becomes 
Constitution enough for all the tribes of our 
religious Society, while the local conditions of 
each may require their special rules of Dis- 
cipline under Him as Head over all. Itisa 
confession of the weakness both of a disin- 
tegrating liberty and a disintegrating bondage 
that such an outward ecclesiastical bond seems 
sought for. The headship of Christ livingly 
abode under in all would not only supersede 
that which is proposed, but render much of the 
discipline already written, uncalled for. 
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Abraham Lincoln’s name will live in history 
chiefly as linked with the emancipation of the 
slave. Another President’s name might brightly 
have passed into history on the emancipation 
of the army from the more blighting curse of 
alcohol. Is it yet too late? 


Our peace-patriots are criticised as prac- 
tically aiding the enemy. But the enemy have 
an ally, practically introduced into our army’s 
ranks by the War Department itself, more in- 
sidious and powerful than the outer enemy in 
depleting the strength of the army. 

The enemy’s bullets have been less destruc- 
tive of our soldiers than the canteen of the 
liquor-interest. Which is the greater enemy, 
he who sends in a steady fire of bomb-shells in 
the form of liquor-barrels, or the occasional 
shell of explosives? These often miss fire and 
execution; the other, never. 

A department whose business it is to execute 
the laws, finds a way to nullify both an act of 
Congress and the virtue and efficiency of the 
soldier. 

What shall the harvest of vice be, when the 
disbanding of the army shall scatter broadcast 
in our country the seeds thus nurtured? 





MID-WEEK MEETINGS.—A homely illustration 
has reached our ears concerning the strength 
of character that is fostered by faithfulness 
in attending our mid-week meetings. 

On market days in a certain town wagon- 
loads of hogs were standing in line awaiting 
purchasers. Among these loads were those 
which a certain Friend had stationed there, but 
would leave them standing apparently idle 
while he attended to his week-day meeting. 
Buyers were standing about bargaining for no 
hogs until the old Friend returned from meeting. 
Then sales opened, lively enough. When they 
were asked why they postponed purchasing till 
after meeting, the answer was, “We would 
rather buy of the man who leaves his trade 
lor his meeting. We want honest weight for 





Too many professed Christians are the crea- 
tures of circumstances and conditions. They 
go up and down with the tide: to-day they are 
happy, to-morrow they are in the dumps. When 
business thrives, they are great believers in 
Providence; when times become hard and in- 
come falls off, their faith goes out like a candle 
under an air-pump. In revival seasons they 
can sing and pray, and perhaps exhort with a 
glib tongue; when the surrounding atmosphere 
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them. Although pitched about in every direc-| twelve years old, a great aversion to learning. | prayer, their minds shall be directed to the 































































































































































































































































































n _ tion I escaped without injury, except to one| I might mention many other examples to illus-| spirit Himself, as the present object of their 
~ of my fingers, which, in driving over an extra | trate the same truth.—Davis’s Teacher. faith, obedience and love, and author of their 
y high stump, got — oe = 5 one joy and salvation; and so, believing in 
and the vehicle. Fortunately I hada handker- . . .. | the light, shall become children of that light 
id chief convenient, which I tore up and bound Friends and the Indians of Pennsylvania. and of God, and heirs of eternal life in 
@, the protruding flesh and staunched the flow of (Contianed Hemn page 188) Him. And then the histories in the Bible, the 
W. blood. It was very painful for about anhour,| | Robert Proud, in his History of Pennsylva- prophecies of the prophets of God, and the ful- 
oh but afterward the pain subsided, and it has| nia, remarks: “In this year, 1685, the Quakers, | fi)ling of them; the evangelical account of the 
an given me very little trouble since. I had some-| 0 their Yearly Meeting, at Burlington, in West conception, birth, life, doctrine, miracles, death, 
of thing over fifty miles of driving in the Dau-| Jersey, took additional measures to prevent| resurrection, ascension, glorification, media- 
W, phin country, then took train at the town of | all persons in their Society from selling strong | tion, intercession and judgment of Him, who 
nD Dauphin on Friday morning and reached Win- | liquors to the Indians. About the same time, | is the substance of all, and that “true light 
ey nipeg on Friday night. On Saturday morning | by particular appointment, they also had a re-| which lighteth every man which cometh into 
ls, I reported to the government officers the con- | ligious meeting with them, as they frequently | the world,” will be the more clearly received 
n- dition in which I found these people, and Mr. | had before, to inform and instruct them in the | hy the Indians when the Almighty shall think 
38. McCreary, the chief officer, promised to have | Principles of Christianity, and the practice of | fit to acquaint them therewith.” 
as the medical supplies sent on at once. Healso| 4 true Christian life. : If the preaching the gospel by word of 
re told me that ten or twelve more cows were on The Indians generally heard patiently what | mouth thus appears to have produced but little 
1, their way to the settlements, and that he had | Wa8 said to them on this subject, and seemed | impression upon the natives of this country, 
ge. that morning received a telegram from some | affected with it, for a time ; but, for the most | there is ample evidence that they have closely 
he of the Friends in Philadelphia to buy a carload | Part, it appeared to make no very durable im-| watched the conduct and example of the whites 
es of potatoes and a car of onions, and forward | Pression on their minds for the proper regula- around them, and that they have been far more 
to them to the settlements. I did not know until | tion of their passions and appetites, which, at readily influenced by their deeds than by their 
es, I visited the district that the Friends in Phila- | least, too generally seemed to prevail over con-| words. 
or delphia and in England had done so much to | Victions of this nature and their better knowl-| ]¢ is a cause of regret that in the first pur- 
(to help these worthy and persecuted people. But edge. : . seks , chase of land from the Indians by the repre- 
ne) there I learned of the kind visits of Joseph S. Divers preachers of this religious society | sentatives of William Penn intoxicating liq- 
m- Elkinton, William Evans and Mrs. Varney, and from abroad often had meetings, and serious | yors were furnished among the articles given 
AW, of the very substantial help which has been re- | discourse with them for this purpose, as well | them in the payment. It cannot, however, be 
old ceived, for all of which these poor people feel | 88 those who had settled in the country, par- supposed it was with his approval, as it was 
the truly grateful. ticularly Samuel Jennings, Thomas Olive, Will-| done previous to his arrival in this country, 
0d “The Canadian Government has, I learn, much | iam Penn and others, who from time to time, la-| and by his deputy, William Markham, who, prob- 
no exceeded the sum which was placed in the esti- | bored to inculcate into them a just sense of ably knowing the desires of the Indians for 
.¢ mates, and which was then thought to be suffi- | the benefit of a Christian life and conduct. such liquors, had no scruples in supplying what 
and cient, but considerably more yet must be done} Samuel Smith, an esteemed member of our might have been considered a moderate allow- 
for before these good people are quite indepen-|Teligious Society, in his history of New Jer-| ance to them on such an occasion. 
get dent.” sey, first published in 1765, in describing the} jt is worthy of note, however, that soon after 
are Indians of that province, bears a similar testi-| his arrival in this country, William Penn hada 
ver DuLL Boys.—We are not to conclude that | ™ony, as follows: “Very little can be said as] jaw enacted prohibiting the sale of liquors to 
1eir those who are at first exceedingly dull, will|*® their religion; much pains were taken by} the Indians, and that in the ten purchases of 
d to never make great proficiency in learning. The| the early Christian settlers, and frequently |jand made by him personally during his first 
um- examples are numerous of persons who were | §!1ce, to inform their judgments respecting | visit to this colony, namely from Sixth Month, 
try. unpromising in childhood, but were distinguish- the use and benefit of the Christian revelation | 1¢g2 to Eighth Month, 1684, no such liquors 
not ed in manhood for their great acquirements. | 4 to fix restraints, but generally with un-| are mentioned as among the articles given them, 
ned Adam Clark was taught the alphabet with | Promising success, though instances have noW | excepting that on one occasion four bottles of 
ent great difficulty. He was often chastised for and then happened to the contrary.”* — cider are specified as a part of the considera- 
ast, his dulness ; it was seriously feared by his| Thomas Story, in his journeys in this coun-| tion, 
Zes, parents that he never would learn; he was| ‘*tY, had religious opportunities with the In-| Among the evidences of William Penn’s con- 
nk I eight years old before he could spell words of | 4ians on several occasions, and gives in his| tinued desire for their welfare, is the following 
ides three letters. He was distinguished for noth- | Journal the following interesting remarks upon | entry upon the minutes of the Monthly Meeting 
me ing but rolling large stones. At the age of | their capacity for receiving religious impres-| of Friends of Philadelphia, held First Month, 
ther eight, he was placed under a new teacher, who, | 8102S: : s 29th, 1700, during his second and last visit to 
was by the kindness of his manner, and by suitable As to the conversion of the Indians to the | this country: 
ach- encouragement, aroused the slumbering ener- Truth, I believe the Lord will call them after} “(ur dear friend, the Governor, having laid 
need gies of his mind, and elicited a desire for im- the power of anti-Christ 18 overthrown; but It | before this meeting a concern that hath lain 
nge- provement. It is well known that he became |*ee™ms to me that learning, or the historical upon his mind for some time, concerning the 
t on even more distinguished for his various and | Prt of religion, or their own language, which | negroes and Indians, that Friends ought to be 
icult extensive acquirements, than he had ever been | '8 Very barren of pertinent words, will not be | yery careful in discharging a good conscience 
this for rolling stones. much instrumental in it; but the word of Life, | toward them in all respects, but more espe- 
, but Isaac Barrow, for two or three years after whose Divine and life-giving intellectual speech cially for the good of their souls, and that they 
| eat he commenced going to school, was distin-| '8 more certainly known in the mind, will ten-| might as frequent as may be, come to meetings 
hich guished only for quarreling, and rude sports. der their hearts in a silent state and retire-| on First days. Upon consideration whereof, 
long This seemed to be his ruling passion. His | ™ent, by means of some instruments that the} this meeting concludes to appoint a meeting 
leav- father considered his prospects for usefulness | rd will raise up and qualify for that purpose; | for the negroes to be kept once a month. . . 
fter- or respectability so dark that he often said, who shall not confound them with a long fruit-| nq it further agreed that when the Indians 
- the if either child was to die, he hoped it would be | !e8s history of needless things. But when the | come to town some Friends be appointed to 
> had Isaac. But Isaac afterwards became the pride | Lord shall send forth his Word, “The Light of | speak with them, in order to get a meeting 
with of his father’s family, and an honor to his | the Gentiles,” the quickening Spirit of Jesus, amongst them. In order whereto our Gov- 
jour country. He was appointed master of Trinity | into and upon any of them in holy silence or in| grnor is willing to speak to them, and that if 
igh , College, at which time the king said “he had} It is a noteworthy fact that the friendly feeling which | they assent thereto, Friends get interpreters 
it cu given the office to the best scholar in Eng- | existed between the first settlers of New Jersey, many of | and meet with them, which also the Governor 
y left land.” whom were Friends and the Indians, was never interrupted | takes care of. Several among Friends that 
a Thomas Halyburton, formerly Professor of a, haeke oe A "Alince of Yardville 1. can speak Indian well (as we are informed) are 


Divinity at St. Andrew’s, had, until he was 


in “Tae FrieND” Vol. XLIX, pp. 373, &e. John Stevens at Radnor, Henry Worley, Will- 






iam Biles, Jr., Derby school master, and Ann 
Ayers, of Chester County.” 

The late Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, in an ex- 
haustive work on “The Lenape and Their Leg- 
ends,”* states that it was with the Unamis and 
Unalachtigos, sub-tribes of the Delawares, that 
William Penn dealt for the land ceded to him 
in 1682. Their territory was on the west side 
of the Delaware River, extending from the Le- 
high southwards. The term Unami, he states, 
. means “ people down the river,” and Unalach- 
tigos “ people who live near the ocean.” The 
third sub-tribe were the Minsi, Munsies or Min- 
isinks or “ mountaineers,” living in the moun- 
tainous region along the Delaware north of its 
junction with the Lehigh, but who are believed 
to have also occupied a considerable portion of 
New Jersey. 

The writings of William Penn contain fre- 
quent references to the natives of this coun- 
try, and his description of them in his letter 
to the Free Society of Traders residing in Lon- 
don, portrays their character in a very inter- 
esting and graphic manner. (Friend’s Library 
Vol. 5, p. 180.) The journals of John Rich- 
ardson, Thomas Chalkley and Thomas Story 
contain frequent allusions to them, and to events 
connected with the early history of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

A minute of the Yearly Meeting in 1722 thus 
alludes to the kindness accompanying the early 
intercourse between Friends and the Indians, 
and their concern that none under our name 
should be parties to the sale to them of intox- 
icating drink, a traffic which from the first in- 
tercourse of the white people with the Indians 
has been productive of the greatest evils. 

“When way was made for our worthy Friends, 
the proprietors and owners of lands in these 
provinces, to make their first settlements, it 
pleased Almighty God by his overruling Prov- 
idence to influence the native Indians so as to 
make them very helpful and serviceable to 
those early settlers before they could raise 
stock or provisions to sustain themselves and 
families; and it being soon observed that those 
people when they got rum, or other strong li- 
quors, set no bounds to themselves, but were 
apt to be abusive and sometimes destroyed one 
another, there came a religious care and con- 
cern upon Friends both in their meetings and 
Legislature to prevent those abuses; neverthe- 
less, some people preferring their filthy lucre 
before the common good, continued in this evil 
practice, so that our Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia in the year 1687, testified “that 
the practice of selling rum or other strong 
liquors to the Indians, directly or indirectly, 
or exchanging the same for any goods or mer- 
chandise to them [considering the abuse they 
make of it] is a thing displeasing to the Lord, 
a dishonor to Truth, and a grief to all good 
people,” and although this testimony hath since 































































tIn this volume Dr. Brinton bears testimony to the 
friendly aid extended by these Indians to the first settlers 
as follows: “My ancestor William Brinton, arrived in the 
fall of 1684, and with his wife and children, immediately 
took possession of a grant in the unbroken wilderness, 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia. A severe winter 
set in; their food supply was exhausted, and they would 
probably have perished but for the assistance of some 
neighboring lodges of Lenape, who provided them with 
food and shelter. It is therefore a debt of gratitude 
which I owe to this nation to gather its legends, its lan- 


guage, and its memories, so that they, 
‘in books recorded 
May, like hoarded 
Household words, no more depart.” 
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been renewed by several Yearly Meetings, it is 
yet too notorious that the same hath not been 
duly observed by some persons; and therefore 
it has become the weighty concern of this meet- 
ing earnestly to recommend the said testimony 
to the strict observance of all Friends, and 
when any under our profession shall act con- 
trary thereto, let them be speedily dealt with 
and censured for such their evil practice.” 
(To be continued.) 





A WONDERFUL MACHINE.—“ A watch,” says 
a Boston watchmaker, “is the smallest, most 
delicate machine that was ever constructed of 
the same number of parts. About one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pieces of metal enter 
into its construction, and upward of twenty- 
four hundred separate operations are com- 
prised in its manufacture. Some of the facts 
connected with the performance are simply 
incredible, when considered in total. A black- 
smith strikes several thousand blows on his 
anvil in a day, and is right glad when Sunday 
comes around; but the roller jewel of a watch 
makes every day, and day after day, 432,000 
impacts against the fork, or 157,680,000 blows 
in a year without stop or rest, or 3,153,600,- 
000 in the short space of twenty years. These 
figures are beyond the grasp of our feeble in- 
tellects; but the marvel does not stop here. 
It has been estimated that the power that 
moves the watch is equivalent to only four 
times the force used in a flea’s jump; conse- 
quently it might be called a four flea-power. 
One horse-power would suffice to run 270,000,- 
000 watches. Now the balance-wheel of a 
watch is moved by this four flea-power one and 
forty-three one-hundredths inches with each 
vibration—three thousand five hundred and 
fifty-eight and three-quarters miles continu- 
ously, in one year. It doesn’t take a large 
can of oil to lubricate the machine on its thir- 
ty-five-hundred-mile ‘run.’ It requires one- 
tenth of a drop of oil the entire watch for a 
year’s service. But it has great need of that 
one-tenth of a drop. If you would preserve 
the time-keeping qualities of your watch, you 
should take it to a competent watch-maker 
once every eighteen months.” 

But with all the marvelous mechanism of a 
watch it is a small affair compared with the 
mind that contrived it, the hand that con- 
structed it, and the eye that superintended the 
process. 





THE JOY OF THE LoRD.—To have the joy 
of the Lord we do not need to make long and 
expensive journeys to far off conventions. 
We do not need to spend our money for the 
great luxuries of the palaces and costly equip- 
age. The poor have it in their homes, often 
in great fulness. In their godly and contented 
lives they have a peace and satisfaction of soul 
that may not be found in kings’ palaces. They 
have not the means or the time to spend at- 
tending the annual conventions, so attractive 
to many. But they have the sweet felicity of 
communion with God in the home circle and 
the home church, undisturbed by the bustle 
and excitement of the convention life. The 
joy of the Lord more than compensates for all 
there is in a junketing trip, either to lake or 
mountain pleasure resort, for religious services. 
—The Christian Instructor. 


BEAR and forbear. 
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My Experience in a Mad-house. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


I had about decided that I would have another 


night’s sojourn in the prison, when | was called 
and introduced to two “strangers,” who in 
formed me that they would take me to a “san- 
itarium,” as I needed rest. 
ed a change of quarters, as I felt all stiff from 
my confinement, and further said, asking: “Do 
you mean to take me away from here as an 


I told them I need- 


insane man?” They looked at each other 
significantly, one of the men answering ina 
patronizing tone that they were simply obey- 
ing orders. On the way to the depot, after 
quite a conversation, one said to the other: 
“He appears to be all right.” We boarded 
the train, and finally I asked them if they were 
taking me to Dixmont (insane department) of 
the Western Pennsylvania Hospital. At first 
they evaded the question, but finally they ac- 
knowledged that that was my destination. In 
due time we reached the point, and even by 
gas light, I could see that the surroundings of 
the institution are quite imposing and pictur- 
esque. Beautiful shade trees surround the 
palatial-looking buildings, and on entering same 
the impression is rather entrancing; the wide 
corridors, large parlors, and the elegant apart- 
ments of the first floor are very attractive and 
inviting. The preliminaries of the usual order 
of the business of the commitment having been 
adjusted, the two men bid me good-bye, and I 
was given in charge of a keeper, a young man 
whom I knew in a business way; he was sur- 
prised to see me. He led me to an upper ward, 
and, upon request, I was permitted to have a 
bath; then was I taken to a ward, which was 
to afford me the “comforts of home.” I found 
myself in a large room containing 30 cots— 
in the company of men, insane men, and as I 
directly learned upon asking my keeper why 
they would have me here, and not give me 
a quiet room, as I understood I was to be “ well 
treated.” The poor man felt real sorry for me, 
I believe. He said that the rule of the Institu- 
tion is that all new patients must spend some 
time in this ward, as this was the “ incurable 
ward.” 

The kind reader can imagine my amazement 
—that I was to be an inmate of an insane asy- 
lum—in the ‘“‘incurable ward,” among “ incur- 
able patients,” the “ chronic insane,” the “ lun- 
atic,” the demented, afflicted with all sorts of 
vagaries, hallucinations and aberrations of the 
mind. Let the kind reader pause with me for 
a moment. I was to be a “forced inmate” 
(as stated, I asked for a single room) in the 
department of the “ mad-house,” in one room 
with all these unfortunate men. For a mo- 
ment I was beside myself ; oh, what a feeling 
overcame me; I listened to the filthy talk, 
what hellish ejaculations, what fiendish out- 
bursts of glee or of hysterical convulsions. The 
calamities of hell appear to be gathered under 
the roof of an insane asylum, and yet people 
say, there is no hell. And here I was to spend 
the night—how can I do that ? I felt a revul- 
sion of feeling—will I go mad? Can any human 
being endure such trials, this humiliation? 
What is to be done? How can I survive the 
night? The keeper showed me my cot and led 
me to it. I knew that I was passing through 
a fiery trial, and experience that was beyond 
the power of language for me to describe. | 
needed help, strength—oh my Lord. Present- 
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ly I was lost in prayer, and in a moment the 
saddest of all the sad scenes moved before my 
mind’s eye, the “Cross of Calvary.” I was in 
silent prayer—in deep meditation. The Cross 
of Calvary—* Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
and all the world go free?” “No, there’s a 
cross for every one, and there’s a cross for 
me. 

And Jesus died that we might live. He died 
that through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil. Heb. 
ii: 14. 

And was not even the Son of God perfected 
through suffering: “But we see Jesus, who 


was made a little lower than the angels for 
the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor; that He by the grace of God should 
For it became 
Him, for whom are all things, in bringing many 
sons to glory to make the captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through suffering. Heb. ii: 9, 


taste death for every man. 


10. 


The very picture of Calvary was before my 
I became insensible to my situa- 
My 
own sad experience of the previous days had 


mind’s eye. 


tion. 1 was entirely shut within myself. 


















faded away. The “Cross of Calvary” occu- 


pied my mind. Oh, how vivid, how real! I 


was watching with the crowd, all were watch- 
ing the cruelty—what a heart-breaking sight? 
Who can measure the anguish, the great sor- 
row, the awful travail of the soul of Jesus of 


Nazareth at this hour? 


See his hands, which for several years healed 
the sick, raised the dead, cast out devils. How 


terrible now appear these gentle hands with 


the gaping wounds of the nail prints. The scar- 
red and weary feet win no pity; they too are 


cruelly pierced. 


They offer Him wine and 


myrrh to deaden his suffering. He will not 


drink, for He desires to bear all for us. 
merciful Saviour. 


Oh, 
Draw me to the foot of thy 


cross, that I may sit down there and watch 


Thee till thine image is printed on my heart. 
Oh, that I may learn to die! My day will come, 
the last day, the last hour, the last minute. 
That day comes, the last minute—and voices 
The 
merchant prince will be gone, the nabob, phil- 
anthropist and sage will be gone, the poet as 
well as the peasant, the great and the small 


will whisper—it is finished—he is gone. 


will be gone, immortal souls going, going, 


gone—passing into an eternity of glory and 
transcendent life or unto an eternity of sad- 


ness and suffering, which no earthly imagery 


can describe—the everlasting fire and “the 


worm that dieth not.” Let me think of this 
and practice dying before I die! ‘‘ By thy cross 
and passion, by thine agony and bloody sweat, 
good Lord, deliver us.” 

The vividness, the spiritual fervor of my 
meditation brought to my soul a blessed quiet- 


ness, but not much sleep. The “inmates” of 


the ward would break out in all sorts of start- 
led shrieks, according to the nature of their 
affliction, so I quietly watched and prayed for 
the dawn of the morning. The scene is very 
sad indeed, human souls in such a state of ab- 
erration of mind and mental confusion, stupor 
and delusion. 
ing-rooms with a company of the inmates ; 
their appetite was, however, much better than 
mine, some of the men were gluttons and vora- 
cious. 


We were taken out for “exercise” on a 


I breakfasted in one of the din- 






















































bridge which connects with the main corridors 
and which is an affair built of iron girders, 
and now I had the opportunity of seeing some 
of the other patients, queer and peculiar sub- 
jects indeed. One German blasphemed like a 
trooper, and crowed like a rooster, and he 
looked as if he was a vehicle of a legion of de- 
mons. 

Then the physicians made their rounds and 
I met Dr. Hutchinson, the genial superintend- 
ent of the Institution. 

Owing to my “connection” and being ac- 
quainted with the “business house” of my 
brother, the doctor inquired what I was sent 
out for. I gave him my assurance that I did 
not know exactly myself; he promised to see 
me again. I requested earnestly to be given 
a change of quarters, but was again put among 
the “incurables” for another night of distress- 
ing experiences. I was told that patients must 
remain among the incurables, as this develops 
their true condition, and the phase of insanity 
is thus definitely diagnosed. I am quite sure 
that if ordinary people with a tendency to 
nervousness were to be subjected to a similar 
experience they would go stark mad; there is 
no doubt about that. Fortunately the grace 
of God enabled me with fortitude to endure 
this horrible pit. There was no special “de- 
velopment” in my “condition” and so I was 
transferred the third day to one of the regular 
better-class wards, which contain single rooms, 
in which patients are locked at bedtime. Whilst 
the Institution, no doubt, is as well managed 
as any of the kind—it being a Pittsburg affair, 
and Pittsburg is slow in nothing, as my own 
experience proved—it is intended for insane 
people, and I submitted to all the rules and 
regulations, some of which are, at least in 
practice, crude and unclean. 

By way of illustration. On Friday or Sat- 
urday is “bath” day. The men of a ward all 
strip, two tubs of water are drawn and the 
first one has the clean water. Those who fol- 
low a certain number must wash in the same 
water, and I noticed that most all were sane 
enough to wish for a first chance. It was 
the most disagreeable experience outside of 
the first two nights. The “bill of fare” is 
wholesome, the men have tremendous appe- 
tites, but seem to get enough. I ate sparsely, 
but my neighbor was anxious to eat all I would 
leave. I spent my time in the study of the 
Bible and other religious books there, and 
gladly joined in the afternoon outing, which is 
given frequently to those who are not danger- 


ous. 
(To be concluded.) 





THE MANNERS OF Gop’s FamiLy.—The fol- 
lowing from the Youth’s Instructor reminds us 
of the testimony of William Penn concerning 
George Fox, that he was “courteous beyond 
all the forms of breeding:’—Did you ever 
think of it that true Christianity in the heart 
is what makes good manners? Of course there 
may be the superficial culture and polish of 
cultivated society without a Christian life, or 
even a profession of it. Just so there may be 
a profession of Christianity by those whose 
daily lives are examples of vulgar, boorish, 
unchristian manners. Of the two it may be 
quite possible that those who make no pro- 
fession of religion, and yet, though with in- 
sufficient understanding of its deep meaning, 












live out the golden rule, are nearer to the 
kingdom of heaven. When those who have 
never known the truths of religion, and yet 
have lived kindly, courteous, charitable lives 
among their fellows, understand and accept 
the message of the gospel, they have not so 
difficult a task to perform in conforming their 
lives to the teachings of the Master as have 
those who have known and claimed to accept 
those teachings, and yet have always lived 
contrary to them. 

“Whatever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them,” is the key- 
note of good manners. These are the words 
of the Master. Those who do not live up to 
them are failing to obey Him, and neglecting 
to follow his example in the plainest lesson of 
his life among men. These words do not have 
reference alone to great deeds of self-sacri- 
fice, for the opportunities for such come rarely, 
but rather much more to the little thoughtful 
kindnesses and courtesies which we have con- 
tinual need to show to those about us. God is 
love; that heart in which He dwells will over- 
flow with his presence. Where God is not, 
there will be no love; and his absence from the 
heart will be apparent to all, because it sheds 
forth no love. 

Then when God occupies the whole heart, 
his. love will, like a sweet perfume, pervade the 
whole man, the whole house, the whole life, 
and that person will be like the candle which is 
not set under a bushel, but lights the house, 
and spreads the light far abroad through the 
windows. 





Child Study—No. 7. 
TRAINING-MORAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Childhood is the period of plasticity. It is 
the parent’s opportunity to build up character. 

The mind of a little child is not a blank sheet 
of paper, neither is it an organ with which to 
reason and judge. In him we find an accumula- 
tion of the instincts of the race, together with 
the peculiar tendencies of his individual an- 
cestors. There is only one best way for us 
successfully to develop the desirable tendencies, 
and dwarf the undesirable, and that is to train 
the child’s will to do this necessary work for 
him. The key to the child’s will is love and 
mutual respect. 

Never to give a reason, but to exact “instan- 
taneous obedience,” or always to give a reason, 
and to expect the child to understand it, are 
both considered obsolete methods. “Parental 
authority has no other origin than the actual 
interests of the children.” 

The duty of parents is to try to understand 
their children, and then quietly, but firmly, to 
train the little child to choose the right every 
time a choice between right and wrong presents 
itself. This is the ideal way. To do it suc- 
cessfully requires love and patience, and often 
a knowledge of race development, human nature 
and divine laws, which few possess. For this 
lack we are not condemned. We too, like our 
children, are made up of many short comings, 
of which we are painfully conscious. They 
may be a legacy to us along with other better 
things, from our honored, forceful, pious an- 
cestors, perhaps many generations back. What 
we can do is to try to study our problem. 

It is not sufficient to read what the wise 
write—we must think for ourselves, and adapt 
what we learn from books, to our own individ- 








ual cases. We may have poor material to work | perity should puff them up, but that a share of | Visit of J. §. Elkinton and William B. Harvey 


with, both in ourselves and in our children, but 
it is only by working cons¢ientiously and intel- 
ligently with what we have, and praying for 
the Divine blessing, that we can get the best 
results out of it. 

Every one should distinguish between those 
acts which are wrong and those which are 
inopportune. Children very properly, are not 
in sympathy with many of the conventionalities 
of modern life, and rebel at what seem to them 
useless demands. If you go to the heart of 
the child you will usually find more truth, love, 
faith and honesty than you will ‘find in its 
parent. Common sense training is quite con- 
sistent with great liberty, nevertheless as 
Helen Winterburn says, in effect,—the parent 
who has the courage to follow the new methods 
of training will often have to feel that in point 
of acceptance the self-reliant child, must give 
place to the repressed one, so that it will re- 
quire constantly keeping in mind the ultimate 
result, in order to persist in a course which is, in 
its early stages, not flattering to one’s egotism. 

Children often feel that their parents have 
no ability and make no effort, to look at their 
interests from the child’s standpoint. Too 
often there is a great lack of open, ‘frank dis- 
cussion. There are plenty of people, who think 
that in the presence of grown folks, children 
should only listen and learn: that their opinions 
are of no value and also of no interest. What 
happens?—the children retire to the kitchen 
or some convenient loafing ground to spend 
their leisure with people who will give them a 
chance to feel on an equality and talk if they 
want to. Their judgments are thus formed by 
the least intelligent of their adult associates, 
and in later life the parents are broken hearted 
over the barrier which has grown up between 
them and their children. 

I am sure no one approves of the opposite 
extreme, which results just as disastrously:— 
that children should monopolize the conversa- 
tion or be continually demanding attention. A 
child should, and soon does, if taught, recognize 
that there are times when it is allowable to 
talk freely, and other times, especially when 
guests are present, when it is polite, because 
pleasure giving, for the children not to join in 
the conversation. If, moreover, the children are 
allowed to ask questions or to express opinions, 
afterwards they will listen with very great 
interest to the wisdom, or foolishness, of their 
elders. 

Intelligent parents see their children as men 
and women of the near future. If the com- 
panionship is to be helpful to each member 
of the family, reason, judgment, individuality, 
independence and broad mindedness must be 
cultivated. This cannot be secured under a 
system of repression. 

Children do not resent the balance of power 
being in the hands of their parents; in fact 
they prefer that it should be so, but they know 
that they must be allowed freedom, if they 
are to grow in strength and excellence of 
character. 

People are beginning to see that the pro- 
blems which always present themselves in every 
family, are the natural means for developing 
in the children of the family, a capacity to 
reason carefully and to judge wisely. Not that 
severe trials or complex problems should bur- 
den unduly their young hearts, or that pros- 
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the living family interests should be theirs, to 
fit them to meet similar experiences in later 
life. If children see that these questions are 
met calmly and wisely by their parents, that the 
one effort is to know the truth or to discover the 
best way, it cannot help elevating the characters 
of the children. When there is a difference of 
opinion, if individual preferences are held in 
abeyance by the grown folks, and an earnest 
effort made to decide upon what is right, any 
personal element of antagonism necessarily 
fades away and family harmony is maintained, 
although the circumstances may have been very 
trying. 

Children’s morals in moral families will usually 
develop normally, without undue looking after 
—providing the intimacy which I have tried to 
depict exists between parents and children. 
There may be a period when the child’s imagina- 
tion will obscure truth. It is often the case, but 
a parent who understands the child will gently 
guide it through this experience. 

In thinking of each possible moral deviation, 
the subject of training seems wholly and best 
promoted by parents having a correct under- 
standing of child nature and lofty ideals for 
themselves as well as for their children. We 
train and watch over our children not for self- 
ish ends, but for the uplifting of humanity. 
Knowing full well the infinitesimal influence of 
each individual among the millions of people 
and through the ages of time, nevertheless, 
each one who helps to understand and live 
according to the Divine will, does his little to- 
ward the coming of the ideal future. 

Perhaps one chief thing to be emphasized 
to-day among all classes is sympathetic broad- 
mindedness, an ability to look through the eyes 
of other people and to see what they see. There 
is a real value in that concentration of effort 
which is so narrow that it is bound to accom- 
plish whatever is undertaken, but with success, 
should live an honest appreciation of the equal 
value of another’s work. There is infinite 
variety in nature. The warm sun seems to en- 
joy destroying the beautiful results of the snow 
king. Why should there not be a similar ap- 
parent antagonism in human experience. The 
fact is, no human being catches more than a 
glimpse of the whole truth. But it is an impera- 
tive Divine command that each should be faith- 
ful to the truth which he sees. Each should 
also value his neighbor’s part as equal to his 
own. The reformer should know why the 
vicious are vicious before he attempts to reform 
them; the employer should feel as the employéé 
and act accordingly; the rich should picture 
the feelings of those who know grim want; 
and the parent should feel the joys and re- 
sponsibilities which his children feel. 

The judgment of broadminded people is al- 
ways respected. Children know they will get 
justice, and enjoy talking over their interests 
with their parents. This element of broad- 
minded, frank, mutual respect with lofty Chris- 
tian ideals, leading children to feel their depen- 
ence upon Divine favor and their responsibility 
to use every talent for humanity, will cover 
all the training in manners and morals which 
a parent need be anxious about. 


Two books have been written lately, by Helen ao 
burn,—“From the Child’s Standpoint” and “Nursery 
Ethics.” A reviewer says appropriately of one, but it is 
equally true of both.—“‘Any parent who would not be bene- 
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to the Exiles in Canada. 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MANITOBA, 
Tenth Month, 30th, 1899, 
Wn. EVANs. 

Dear Friend :—Mercury this morning wag 
62°. We went around to-day without over- 
coats. 

According to previous arrangement, we met 
Immigration Commissioner W. F. McCreary at 
his office. He has secured six hundred bushels 
of onions and ordered a large lot of potatoes, 
bought at Yorkton at twenty-five and thirty- 
five cents per bushel. Sauer kraut is bein 
made on rather a large scale in Winnipeg and 
it is to be forwarded to the Doukhobor vil- 
lages, it being a favorite dish. 

In a conversation this morning with the Im- 
migration Commissioner some points were 
gained oneducation. It appears that this im- 
portant subject here is under the care of the 
Northwestern territorial system, which is a 
branch of the Dominion government; schools 
are established, bridges built, and other public 
improvements accomplished, on a pro rata 
basis; these adjustments occur at rather infre- 
quent periods. During the past year or two 
immigration has increased more rapidly than 
the improvements, and it appears that no funds 
are now available for public school education 
for the Doukhobors, though the National Coun- 
cil of Women, particularly the branch at To- 
ronto, is interesting itself in the matter, and 
may put a few teachers i in the field this winter. 

Before leavmg” Winnipeg this evening John 
Ashworth, from Birmingham, England, called 
at our hotel. He had just returned from some 
of the Yorkton settlements and spoke of nu- 
merous matters that should claim our atten- 
tion. It would seem that our visit to this dis- 
tant field was timely. 

Our presence to-day at the offices of govern- 
ment and railroad officials has tended to facil- 
itate the entry of our goods free of duty and 
in getting best freight rates. A car load of 
goods sent some time ago was held at a cus- 
toms’ outpost, Neepawa, (on the road to York- 
ton), for a number of weeks. We are trying 
to make arrangements for the proper movement 
of goods received, and are about entering upon 
the laborious portion of our trip, a personal 
inspection of the settlements, with a view of 
ascertaining urgent needs. 

TENTH MoNTH 31st.—Mercury 37° and grow- 
ing colder. Wecame to Portage la Prairie last 
night, and this morning called on the Metho- 
dist minister, who is interested in our work. 

We took the train about 11 A. M. for York- 

ton and Assiniboia, and are due there at 23:30 
o’clock. On the train with us are one hundred 
and forty-five Doukhobors, seventy-nine grown 
persons and sixty-six children, in two cars. 
Four car loads left Winnipeg, but owing to the 
heavy load, two cars were dropped at Portage 
la Prairie to come later, which fact was to be 
regretted. Three trains per week, only, run 
from Winnipeg to Yorkton. 

The Immigration Commissioner very kindly 
offered us an interpreter, a German, who was 
born in Russia, and speaks both languages, 

also uses English very creditably. He was 
lately married, and is taking land in the midst 


fited by this book has either attained to perfection or is 
beyond the reach of grace.” 
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rejects the following erroneous and strange doc- 
trines as contrary to God’s Word: 

“That the Church of Christ exists only in one 
order or form of ecclesiastical polity. 

“That Christian ministers are ‘priests’ in 
another sense than that in which all believers are 
‘a royal priesthood.’ 

“That the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per is a presence in the elements of bread and wine. 

“That Regeneration is inseparably connected 
with Baptism.” 
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| “Education, culture, and the best religious train- 

ing, if they stop short of regeneration, only serve 
to make possible even deeper depths of sin. The 

worst sins can be committed only by such. 

“Tf Satan wants a particularly infamous work 
done, he will do his best to get a professing Chris- 
tian to do it.” 

Such are some of the comments lately given on 
the crime of Judas—not committed by a pagan, 
but by one instructed in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, “and who for nearly three years had been 
in close companionship with the Son of God.” 

The same writer concludes that money loving is 
the great sin of our day, and of our nation; it made 
Judas Iscariot what he was. 

THE Use oF THE CAPITAL Letter “I.”— Zola, 
when in England, was much impressed with the 
English use of the capital “I.” “ Why is it,” he 
says, “that the Englishman, when he writes of 
himself, should invariably use the capital letter? 
That tall ‘I’ which occurs so often in a personal 
narrative strikes me as being very arrogant. A 
Frenchman, referring to himself, writes ‘je’ with 
a small ‘j’; a German, though he may gratify all 
his substantives with capital letters, employs a 
small ‘i’ in writing ‘ich’; a Spaniard, when he 
uses the personal pronoun at all, bestows a small 
‘y’ on his ‘yo,’ while he honors the person he ad- 
dresses with a capital ‘V.’ I believe indeed— 
though I am not sufficiently acquainted with for- 
eign languages to speak with certainty on that 
point—that the Englishman is the only person in 
the world who applies a capital letter to himself.” 
M. Zola might have enforced his contrasts still fur- 
ther by referring to the Japanese, who really have 
no word for “I.” In speaking of one’s self in Jap- 
anese self-deprecatory terms are used, such as 
“servant,” “the awkward person,” “ junior;” while 

in speaking of or to other people complimentary 
terms are used, such as “senior,” “master,” 
“prince” (used by young men in addressing each 
other familiarly). The most usual Japanese equiva- 
lent for “J” is “ watakushi,” which means literally 
“ selfishness.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


ooo 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnitEp STaTES.—A convention was signed at Washing- 
ton on the 7th instant by the diplomatic representatives 
of Great Britain, Germany and the United States, for the 
adjustment by arbitration of claims of inhabitants of 
Samoa for damages resulting from the naval and military 
operations there last spring. King Oscar of Norway and 
Sweden is named as arbitrator. 

The Cabinet, in Washington, has decided to establish 
domestic postage in the Philippines, as has been done in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

A despatch dated Manila, Eleventh Month 14th, says: 
The United States cruiser Charleston, which had been 
patrolling the northern coast of Luzon, was wrecked on a 
reef off the northwest coast on Eleventh Month 7th. All 
on board were saved. 

General Wheaton’s operations against the insurgents 
in the vicinity of Dagupan have been successful in every 
particular. A large quantity of ordnance stores was cap- 
tured. Twenty-eight Spaniards, held as prisoners by the 
Filipinos, were released by the operations of General 
Wheaton’s column. 

Not a shot was fired at the capture of Tarlac, the in- 
surgent army retreating. Aguinaldo has not escaped to 
the mountains, but is believed to be surrounded with his 
army. His private secretary and seven officers have 
been captured. The Filipinos are greatly demoralized, 
and run at sight of the Americans. 



































Hazen, were married in Washington on the 9th instant. 


position will be a model American postoffice, which will be 
up to date in every respect. 
made with the French postal aathorities by which mails 
for Americans in Paris will be sent to this postoffice in- 
stead of going through the regular channels. In this way 
much time will be saved in the distribution of United 
States mails. 


$5 a ton. 


for the farmers by hauling the farm wagons themselves. 
It is said to be the only railroad of the sort in the world. 


Western States. 
are common, but in Kay County, Oklahoma, one stalk has 
been found that measures over twenty feet, beating the 
record made by a Texas stalk in 1896, which measured 
nineteen feet and four inches. 


to Washington to compete for a place at the Paris Expo- 
sition. 


field of the world. 
of corn, an average of 100 bushels to the acre. 


67 less than the previous week and 83 less than the cor- 
esponding week of 1898. Of the whole number, 161 were 
males and 153 females: 46 died of consumption ; 29 of 
pnuemonia ;26 of heart diseases ; 24 of diphtheria; 13 of 
apoplexy; 13 of nephritis; 11 of inanition; 11 of cancer; 9 
from casualties; 8 of typhoid fever and 8 of debility. 


new 4’s, 1293 a 1303; new 5’s, 1108 a 1114; 3’s, 1084 a 
108%. 


per pound for middling uplands. 


roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.35 ; Western winter, straight, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.35 a $3.65 ; city mills, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLour.—$3.35 a $3.60 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
$2.35 a $2.50 per 100 pounds for new. 


dium, 44 a 4$c.; common, 4 a 4}c. 


medium, 34 a 3$c.; common, 2 a 3%c.; lambs, 44 a 5dc. 


pigeon post to Cape Town and thence from General Buller 
state that General White's garrison is strongly entrenched, 
and, while the Boer bombardment has been continued, little 
damage has been done. 
taken to raise the seige at Ladysmith, for which purpose 
the British troops are being despatched, as fast as they 
arrive at Cape Town, through Durban into Natal Colony. 


bombardments on the afternoon of the 9th, and no revival 
of hostilities of note has since been reported. 


Eleventh Month 9th, outlined the Government’s policy to- 
wards the South African Republics, traced the causes 
leading up to the war, and predicted that there was 
nothing for England to fear from the hostility in Contin- 
ental nations. 
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Admiral Dewey and Mildred Hazen, widow of Gust} 










































One of the most interesting features of the Paris Ex- 


Arrangements have been 


The price of steel bars has been advanced in Pittsburg 
Toledo, 0., has a trolley road that is doing unique work 


Stories of wonderful corn crops are told in all the 
Stalks from twelve to fifteen feet high 


This stalk has been sent 
South of Ava, in Southern Illinois, is the banner corn- 
It will give this year 600,000 bushels 


There were 314 deaths in this city last week, which is 


Markets, &c.— U. 8. 2’s, 101 a 102; 4’s, 1124 a 1123; 


CoTToN was quiet and unchanged on a basis of Tic. 


FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.25 a $2.40; Pennsylvania 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR.— 
GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 684 a 694c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 38? a 39c. 

No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31} a 32c. 
BEEF CATTLeE.—Extra, 54 a 5#c.; good, 5 a 5}c.; me- 
SHEEP AND LAMBS.—Extra, 44 a 43c.; good, 4 a 4¢c.; 


Hocs.—Best Western, 6} a 64c.; others, 52 a 6c. 
ForeIGN.—Official reports from Ladysmith by way of 


Vigorous measures are being 


There appears to have been a cessation of the Boer 


Kimberly and Mafeking still hold out against the Boers. 
Lord Salisbury, at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, in London, 


Mount Kenia, in British East Africa, has at last been 


climbed. Mackinder of Oxford University, is the first 


“wom to reach the top, which is 18,000 feet above sea 
evel. 

It was officially stated in Berlin on the 8th inst., that 
an agreement, subject to the approval of the United States, 
had been reached between Great Britain and Germany, 
according to which the Samoan Islands, with the excep- 
tion of Tutuila and the adjacent islands, will become 
German territory. Germany cedes to Great Britain the 
Tonga Islands, Savage Island and Choiseul and San Isabel, 
the two easterly Islands of the Solomon group, with their 
insular surroundings. 

A despatch dated London Eleventh Month 9th, says: 
The afternoon papers here express satisfaction at the 
Samoan settlement. They are especially gratified at the 
evidence of the continued good understanding between the 
three nations. The acquisition of Tutuila is regarded as 
settling the seal on the expansionist policy of the United 
States and a great development of the American navy is 
anticipated and welcomed. 

The final and authentic statements in regard to the deci- 
sion that Germany should take over the Samoan Islands, ex- 


cept Tutuila, is fully endorsed by Eliot, the British mem- 
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ber of the Commission sent there last summer to 

the difficulties that then arose. He rests his opinion on 
the belief that as Germany would not relinquish Upolo, 
that large island and Savaii, its larger neighbor, would 
better be under control of one Government. 
ing thirty miles away, might properly belong to the United 
States. 
value than she has relinquished. 


Tutuila, be. 


Eliot says that England has received more in 


Eliot says the Island of Tonga possesses one of the best 


harbors in the Pacific, called Vivau, and since British in- 
terests in the island are now confirmed there appears to 
be no reason why this fine harbor should not be fortified, 
The accession of the islands Ysabel and Choiseul is regarded 
as mainly important in rounding out the British possessions 
in New Guinea, as these two islands are really a part of 
the New Guinea archipelago. 


The removal of German Consular jurisdiction from 


Zanzibar is also regarded by Eliot as an important de- 
velopment in the African situation, as Zanzibar is the 
centre of British influence near British East Africa and 
German East Africa. 
the African question is the agreement to delimit the 
boundary between British Ashantee and German Tonga 
Land. This has long been a field for controversy, but the 
Samoan agreement includes a possible solution to the per- 
plexing problem in West Africa. 


Even more important in bearing on 


Switzerland produces annually more books than any 


other country, in proportions to the number of inhabitants, 
one Swiss in every 3000 being an author. 


A Vienna journal declares that a local electrician named 


Pollack has invented a way of telegraphing 60,000 words 
per hour over a single wire. 


The Russian Government has decided to construct a rail- 


way between Zarizyn and Orsk, which will cost $62,000,000. 


The report of the Russian Department of Prisons shows 


that in the past two years the total number of persons 
banished to Siberia has been 20,056, of whom 894 were 
women. 


The disposition of the Japanese is apparently to look 


almost exclusively to the United States in educational 
matters, as the total number of Japanese students residing 
abroad, as shown by the census figures, was 2465, and of 
this number 2178 were in the United States. 


Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, was surrendered on the 12th 


inst., by General Parades to the force of General Castro 
after a fierce battle lasting two days, in which upwards of 
650 persons were killed or wounded. 


A special cable to the Public Ledger states that the 


general arbitration treaty between Paraguay and Argen- 
tine was signed. 


NOTICES. 
WESTTOWN BoaRDING SCHOOL.—For convenience of per- 


sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., and 2.53 
and 4.32 P. M. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 


Other trains are met when requested. 


EpWArD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


Receipts for Fund in Aid of Doukhobortsi to 


Eleventh Month 14th. 


W. H. N. $100; S. F. $10; Attender Germ. M’ : 
A. McC, $2; M. L. R., $25; M. J. R., $10; J. M. RB, 


$5; D. B., $10; J. P. S., $20; A Friend, $2; G. P., 
$20; per H. B G, $10; E. P.S., $5; E.S., #50;8. EB 
S., $50; A. H., $25; R. S. H., $25; J.S.,, $10; N. N. 


S., $20; M. E 8.. $20; M. A. J., $75; J. J., $10; EB 
Y. B., $5; G. T., $10; Danghters M. H. G., $25; EB 
Z., $10; per F. Z, $10; Employees Parkesburg Iron 
Co., $9; J. P. T., $5; M. B. and others, $6.35; I. G. 
T., $5; T. E. P., $15; J. R. D., $10: E. D. M., $5; D. 
& C. B., $4; Cash per F. Z., $2; T. W. D., $1; L.A. 
Connecticut, $10; 8., 25 cents; G. A. B., $1; H.N. H, 
$2; F. B.G.,$2; M. R.H., $5; I.S. $5; A. L. B, 
$5; M. E R., $20; J. L. B, $20; S. W. P., $10; W. 
E., $500; L. M. D., Vermont, $12; J. R. T., $15; L. 
R. T., $15; G. A. R., *5; W. C. E., $10; A Friend, 
Ohio, $1 ; Friends, Washington, D. C., $3.25: J. H. 
R., $10; E. R., $50; E. P., $5; E. B.G., $10; Friends 
Hick. Grove, Iowa, $75; P. P., $1; L. H., $5; 
Friends, Gwynedd, $12 ; C. W., $100; Earnest Work- 
ers, $175.50; H. C., $50. 

Wm. Evans, Treasurer, 252 8. Front St. Phils. 

SICK DIET FUND AND FOOD FOR CHILDREN. 


S. C, $10; M. C., $10; per H. M. Jenkins, $100; W. 
A., #1; A Friend, $5; J. H. B., $5; J. A. B., $5; 8 
H., $5; R. W. and E. B. M., $2; per H. N. Hoxie, 
$15; ES. L,, $30. 





WILLIAM H., PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 









